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Phone registration shows gains 


by Michael Gibson 
staff writer 

Anyone can use the telephone 
to register. Registrar William 
Wilmeth said about 80 percent of 
students do. 

An advisor must clear stu¬ 
dents in the computer before they 
can register by phone. It is time for 
students to get with their advisors 
to decide spring class schedules. 
Students with 40+ hours began 


registering Nov. 6, those with 20- 
39 hours began Nov. 11, students 
who have 1-19 hours began Nov. 
20 and finally first year students 
began Monday. 

Any fines from the library or 
parking, that are past due or any 
other money owed TJC must be 
paid before a student can register, 
Wilmeth said. 

The Spring Class Schedule 
provides a worksheet on page four 


to help with phone registration. 

Those who dont register by 
Jan. 1,2001 can enroll at walk-in 
registration Jan. 9-10. Late regis¬ 
tration will be Jan. 16, 2001, the 
same day spring classes begin. 

Students can apply for emer¬ 
gency tuition loans starting Dec. 1 
if they owe no outstanding debts to 
the college, Wilmeth said. 

Wilmeth said he hopes stu¬ 
dents will be able to use the internet 
to register by next summer. 


Students, faculty, staff donate 400+ coats 


by Jennifer Murray 
advertising manager 

The annual Coats for Kids 
drive just keeps on coming. 

“The final tally for the Coats 
for Kids drive received over 400 
coats, and more are still coming 


i ,: - v . > photo by Michael Gibson 

You can register to sponsor a needy child by Dec . 11 through 
the Salvation Army Angel Tree in Rogers Student Center . 

Sign ups due for women's aid 


in,” Computer Science Instruc¬ 
tor Gigi Beaton said. 

Coats received this year have 
been in good quality. There were 
a lot of coats that were bought 
brand new, Beaton said. The ma¬ 


jority were taken to KLTV tele¬ 
vision station to help distribute 
them. 

“We want to thank TJC stu¬ 
dents and faculty for their help,” 
Beaton said. 


by Kittee Cunningham 
staff writer 

Sophomore women gradu¬ 
ating from TJC who plan to 
pursue a bachelor’s degree 

INSIDE 


+ Reality Check 

... p» 3 

if Holiday Section 
... p. 5 

★ Seniors College 
... p. 9 


have a chance at a $1,500 
scholarship. The Tyler Branch 
of American Association of 
University Women seeks ap¬ 
plicants. Students can get an 
application in the Financial Aid 
Office in the White Adminis¬ 
trative Service Center. 

Students must turn in their 


most recent transcript and two 
letters of recommendation with 
the application by Feb. 1,2001, 
Scholarship Committee Co- 
Chair Joann Rairigh said. 

After finalists are selected, 
AAUW Scholarship Commit¬ 
tee will interview them, 
Rairigh said. 


TJC family collects 8,000 pounds for PATH 


★ Sports 


... p. 12 


“A lovely thing about Christ¬ 
mas is that it's compulsory, like 
a thunderstorm, and we all go 
through it together ” - Garrison 
Keillor, author of “Leaving 
Home.” 


by Coretta Williams 
page editor 

TJC students, faculty and 
staff recently collected 8,000 
pounds for PATH. 

The PATH Food Drive not 
only gave students a chance to 
volunteer, but a chance to earn 
extra points in some courses. 

Susie Johnston, reading and 
English as a Second Language 
instructor, allowed herstudents 
to earn extra points on tests by 
bringing food items. She de¬ 
veloped this system two years 
ago and found it to be very 
successful. 

She uses the point system. 
For every can of food a student 
brought, they received one 
point on a test. Students could 


earn up to 15 points by bring¬ 
ing food items. 

“By allowing students to 
bring PATH food items, it gave 
them an opportunity to get into 
the volunteer spirit. It also gave 
them a chance to help other 
less fortunate families,” 
Johnston said. 

Journalism students also 
earned extra points toward 
their printed inches. Journal¬ 
ism students earn their final 
grade based on the number of 
printed inches they have pub¬ 
lished in the newspaper dur¬ 
ing the semester. 

“One person can make a 
difference,” Johnston said. 
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2000 Final Exam Schedule 

Monday, Dec. 11 

8-9:50 a.m. 
10-11:50 a.m. 
noon-1:50 p.i 
2-3:50 p.m. 
5:35-7:25 p.m. 
5:35-7:25 p.m. 
5:35-7:25 p.m. 
7:35-9:25 p.m. 
7:35-9:25 p.m. 

Tuesday, Dec. 12 

7-8:50 a.m. 
9:50-11:40 a.m. 
12:40-2:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Dec. 13 



9-10:50 a.m. 
11-11:50 a.m. 
1-2:50 p.m. 
3-4:50 p.m. 
5:35-7:25 pm. 
5:35-7:25 p.m. 
7:35-9:25 pm. 



Thursday, Dec.14 
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Minus Bush or Gore, who should be our next president & why? 



“Me. I 
think Td be 
a good 
leader.” 



“Whoopi 
Goldberg. She 
could bring a 
comedic side 
to the coun¬ 
try.” 



“JimCarrey. 
Cause he's 
the bomb.” 



“Pat Buchanan. 
Hestartedallthe 
controversy in 
Florida.” 


Matt Crayton 


Kisha Timms 


Ryan Farrell 


>;>:■ 

Bobby Hargery 



“Billy Gra- 
Once 
j you take the 
| Bible from 
the law 
A 11 there's mass 
decstruction.” 


Laurie Simpson 
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Bullying affects children’s growth 
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by Jennifer Murray 
advertising manager 

Through all the years I was 
growing up, I never worried 
about being teased or hurt at 
school. I realize now I was 
teased at times by kids who 
told me I had fat legs and made 
fun of my hearing. But I also 
realize I had it better than some 
children today. 

In schools today some 
aren’t learning because they’re 
too busy remembering some¬ 
thing mean said to them ear¬ 
lier. 

Kids today can be just 
cruel. I remember my young¬ 
est sister coming home crying 
when some boy called her a 
rabbit because she didn’t have 
her braces yet. 


Maybe kids make fun of 
other kids because they want 
their friends to think they’re 
cool, or they saw their big 
brother or big sister do it. Who 
knows why? I’m sure the bul¬ 
lies aren’t thinking if what they 
say may damage that person, 
but as they get older and still 
do it, it’s easier to understand 
the effects 

One reason kids are get¬ 
ting out of hand could be the 
discipline or lack of it they 
receive at home. 

“Discipline the child in the 
way they need to be disci¬ 
plined,” Freshman Cily Davis 
said. 

Davis talked about how her 
stepdaughter made fun of a 
classmate's mismatched 


socks. So Davis sent her step¬ 
daughter to school the next day 
in mismatched socks and 
clothes with her hair messed 
up. She believed it showed the 
child how awful her classmate 
must have felt. 

Bullying is not only verbal. 
It can be physical too. At a 
recent high school football 
game I saw first grade kids 
beating up on each other. They 
were hitting, kicking and pinch¬ 
ing each other constantly. Their 
parents were sitting next to 
them the whole time and not 
doing anything. It’s amazing 
with what we let kids get away 
with today. 

We may think bullying 
doesn’t damage children at an 
early age, but it does. It grows 


up with you. Many of those in 
public school shooting sprees 
across the country say they | 
were teased by the ones they [ 
shot. 

It’s just not teasing about 
clothes and looks, but torment 
about religion, family problems 
and sexual preferences as they 
get older. Sometimes students 
will even commit suicide be¬ 
cause of what classmates may 
say to them. 

Let’s try to do something 
to help kids feel there is hope. 
Let’s teach kids discipline and 
rear them in homes that give a 
caring feeling. Let’s show that 
someone really does care 
enough for them to make them 
feel worthy. 



by Michael'Gibson 
page editor 

“Holocaust Emotions: Pho¬ 
tographs of the Present, Feel¬ 
ings of the Past” by M.D. Jeff 
Gusky is a powerful experi¬ 
ence. Gusky traveled to Holo¬ 
caust sites in Poland and 
brought back abeautiful, haunt¬ 
ing pictorial of that horrible 
time. Guskygives the viewer a 
real sense of what being in 
those places was like. 

Two photos show boxes 
full of shoes — of both adults 
and children — who were mur¬ 
dered. What did these human 
beings do to receive this kind 
of punishment? Nothing. Adolf 
Hitler believed he could elimi¬ 
nate Jews, homosexuals, the 
disabled and others to create 
the “supreme race.” The man 


was crazy enough to believe 
he could take over the world. 
He came frighteningly close. 

Several photos show side¬ 
walks paved and walls^ built 
with the gravestones of mur¬ 
dered Jews. Wintery fields 
with broken gravestones lit¬ 
tering the ground like a ran¬ 
dom mass grave reflect the 
coldness of the hearts of 
Hitler’s highly efficient mili¬ 
tary. Their disrespect for the 
lives of other human beings 
leaves a grim reminder. 

Imagine a family member 
dying and their body parts 
dumped into a mass grave, with 
hundreds of other bodies. 
Irhagine the millions who were 
murdered, their bodies burned 
with a hundred others, all re¬ 
duced to a pond filled with 


human ashes. How can you give 
respect to these people? They 
cannot rest in peace. 

Look at the pictures of the 
torture chambers and try to 
imagine the fear these men and 
women felt going into those 
rooms. A small square room 


with nothing but a chair and 
two or three German soldiers 
waiting for you. Waiting to 
inflict pain that is undeserved. 
Waiting to use you as a test 
subject for some poison. Wait¬ 
ing to kill you. 

—continued on page 4 


Letter to editor 

I would like to thank the journalism students for the coverage 
Support Services has received this fall semester. Throughout the 
semester, several articles have been written on the different areas. 
These included the Learning Loft, tutoring program, study skills and 
most recently an article on campus accessibality for the students with 
disabilities. 

Your interest in the many different programs and activities 
offered through Support Services helps to keep our students in¬ 
formed. 

Thank you 
Dr. Vickie Geisel 

—-—. _ counselor/director. Support Services_ 
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Health? Chech 



We all have something to be thankful for 



by Mike Pero 
page editor 


So there I 
was, Thanks¬ 
giving day, 
30,000 feet above a bare 
and frozen Michigan, seated 
next to a mother whose 
baby, badly in need of a dia¬ 
per change, was doing a 
splendid imitation of Weird 
A1 after castration. I’m 
thinking “What am I doing 
here?” I was tired, hungry, 
depressed, and a bit stressed 
due to the anticipation of a 
meal that was one more 
plane change and more than 
700 miles away. 

And then it came to me. 
From the mires of self-pity 
and wallows of presumed 
agony as usual, that little 
annoyance known as the 
conscience rose up and 
slapped me on the liver. 
This time it was dressed up 


as my first grade teacher. 
With her big hair and beady 
eyes she slapped me again 
implying something to the 
effect that I should be 
thankful because others 
were less fortunate then I. 
Her logic struck me as a bit 
ironic and hypocritical at 
the time but, as always, I 
eventually came 
to the conclu¬ 
sion that she was 
right. 

To my self¬ 
ish relief, the 
baby was si¬ 
lenced with a 
warm and 
milky breast, 
the turkey 
turned out better than I had 
imagined and the time with 
relatives was pleasant and 
enjoyable. 

Now that I had learned 
the value of thankfulness 
for myself, I started to won¬ 


der what others had to be 
grateful for this holiday sea¬ 
son. 

It is no doubt in my 
twisted mind that voters in 
Palm Beach, Fla. are thank¬ 
ful for such books as “Win¬ 
dows for Dummies” 
“Internet for Dummies” and 
other explanatory manuals. 



Supposedly, the publishing 
company plans to release a 
new book called “Voting for 
Dummies” which will be 
written in easy-to-read-font 
specifically for Palm Beach 
residents. It can also be 


assumed that due to their 
inability to correctly read and 
push the buttons on simple 
household items such as ov¬ 
ens, they will be thankful for 
the Red Cross who will pro¬ 
vide food and shelter in the 
event of a fire. 

Our good buddy Gore who, 
every day continues 
to shed new light on 
the phrase ‘never 
give up,’ is presum¬ 
ably thankful for 
the Democrats and 
their generous wel¬ 
fare plan. This way 
he’ll at least have 
food stamps and 
clothes when he 
declares bank¬ 
ruptcy due to all the appeals 
his lawyers filed. 

And finally, when all this 
election business is resolved 


and the networks scramble to 
find something else to hypno¬ 
tize viewers with, CBS will be 
thanking my Uncle Pat for his 
bright, yet slightly sadistic 
,idea for a new ‘Survivor’ se¬ 
ries. 

The premise is that differ¬ 
ent people, starting in East 
Texas, will see how far they 
can travel across the state driv¬ 
ing cars whose bumper stick¬ 
ers read: “I’m gay,” “I voted 
for Gore” and “I’m here to 
take your guns.” 

Folks, it’s the holiday sea¬ 
son so it’s time to be thankful 
for something. Even if you’re 
an immigrant from England 
seeking religious freedom here 
in the States and all you have 
to eat is five kernels of corn, 
hey, at least you're not respon¬ 
sible for writing this ridicu¬ 
lous column every two weeks. 



Tuesdays 
7 p.m. 

Green Acres 
Baptist Church 


For the Young Adult—Anew way of doing it 


Worship and Praise 
led by Gary Ritchey 

& 

the Remnant Band 
from Longview 


Weekly Speaker 
Larry Graves 
Atlanta, Ga 


The time has come 
to enter 

TJC Touchstone 2001 

Poetry 

Short Fiction 
Essays • 

Photography 

Art 

For entry information 
get guidelines 

Liberal and Fine Arts Dean's Office 
Jenkins Hall 155 

DEADLINE: FEB. 28, 2001 

Coming Soon to a News stand near you 

TJC TOUCHSTONE 2000 
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Freedom in action 

Protest experience reaffirms democratic beliefs 


by Carrie Pena 
page editor 

During my years in Tyler 
I’ve encountered many dif¬ 
ferent political views — ev¬ 
erything from the neo-Nazi 
outlook .of my high school 
history class, to the mind¬ 
less conservatism of TJC. 
These views became even 
more apparent in the months 
preceding the recent elec¬ 
tion. 

Though F ve always con¬ 
sidered myself politically 
active, I was fairly moder¬ 
ate in my beliefs. Andjwhile 
I did lean a little to the left, 
I was certainly not a full- 
fledged Democrat. That is 
until this year. 

Living in East Texas one 
is constantly bombarded 
with Republican views. 
These views may even be 
more prominent in a city 
such as Tyler where aristo¬ 
crat elitists with old money 
run the show. And I suppose 
that’s understandable con¬ 
sidering the Republican 
party caters to capitalists 
such as they. 

So, when one grows up 
hearing these views from the 
community, he or she is pre¬ 
sented with a choice. 

One: conform to what’s 


popular (a.k.a. conservatism) 
and sell your soul to the al¬ 
mighty dollar, while destroy¬ 
ing the environment and let¬ 
ting those less fortunate than 
you rot in slums because 
you need a tax cut. 

Or two: go the high 
road. Be a champion of 
civil rights, protect the 
environment and fight 
for the future of your 
fellow Americans. 

Now, I’m not so na¬ 
ive as to think politics is 
that cut and dried, or 
that... oh... A1 Gore (for 
instance) is a saint 
whose only mission in 
life is to make the world 
a better place. I do real¬ 
ize that ole George W. 
is not one to take the 
high road. 

But hey, that’s just 
my opinion. And I am 
now proud to say I con¬ 
sider myself a card-car- 
rying bleeding-heart 
liberal. 

That’s why, when I got 
the chance to protest in Aus¬ 
tin, I decided to go and exer¬ 
cise my First Amendment 
rights, while supporting Gore 
in his effort to win the presi¬ 
dency. Anything to keep an¬ 
other Bush out of office, 


right? 

My friend and I met a group 
of non-partisan protesters in 
front of the Governor’s Man¬ 
sion. We weren’ t there to cause 



chaos, just express our con¬ 
cern that democracy was be¬ 
ing compromised by the omis¬ 
sion of Florida votes. Bush 
supporters beat us to the site 
though, and were already 
forming a circle around the 
mansion, so we set up across 


the street in the parking 
lot. 

Our goal was not con¬ 
frontation. We weren’t 
there to pick any fights. 
We just wanted a 
voice. 

Everything went 
fine at first — they 
kept their steady 
circle; we chanted 
from across the 
street. “Hey, hey, 
ho, ho. Voter fraud 
has got to go.” This 
was Democracy in 
Action. 

That is until the lo¬ 
cal news people 
showed up. Then the 
Republicans bullied 
their way across the 
street grabbling for 
any media attention 
they could get, try¬ 
ing to pick fights 
along the way. 

First, they started 
out with a little de¬ 
bate over the issues. 
But considering most of 
the Republicans there were 
either pretentious Texans 
who couldn’t see past their 
own noses or uninformed 
frat boys, debate was fu¬ 
tile. 

So they resorted to their 


old stand by... profanity and 
violence. I was personally 
called various vulgar names 
by a young woman whose 
brains must have been more 
bleached than her hair, 
smacked in the head by a high¬ 
way sign and kicked by a rather 
elderly-um-gentleman. My 
friend Stephanie was spat 
upon. I’ve never experienced 
such blatant disrespect in my 
entire life. 

In response my protest 
party decided to leave and head 
for the Capitol (we took the 
high road.) Guess who fol¬ 
lowed? They just couldn’t let 
well enough alone. 

But in the end I was glad 
for the experience. Not only 
did I get to exercise my Con¬ 
stitutional right, but I also wit¬ 
nessed what I’ve been saying 
about Republicans all along. 

When are they going to un¬ 
derstand you can’t bully people 
into agreement? It just makes 
people (as in my case) more| 
sure of their cause. 

I leave you with one final: 
thought. Sir Winston Churchill 
once said, “Any man who is I 
under 30 and is not a liberal, 
has no heart; and any man who 
is over 30, and is not a conser i 
vati ve, has no brains.” Person¬ 
ally, I would rather have a 
heart. 


Holocaust - continued from page 2. 

This is what these photos told my 
heart. Anyone who believes Hitler’s fi¬ 
nal solution was a good thing needs to be 
subjected to the same tortures, the same 
humiliation those six million Jews had 
to endure. If you believe slavery was 
good, then go plow a field with someone 
whipping your back, telling you to work 
harder. 

The Holocaust was an unnecessary 
act of hatred and jealousy. The exhibit 
will make you feel the horror and heart¬ 
ache of that dreadful time. 

Cowan Fine and Performing Arts 
Center presents the exhibit through 
Jan. 13,2001. Gallery is open 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday through Friday except dur¬ 
ing the Christmas holidays from Dec. 
23-Jan. 1,2001. 



TRANSFER 


EXCEED 
YOUR GOALS 
AT UTAH!!!!! 

Call Metro: 817.272.MAVS (6287) 


College of Business 

College of Engineering 
College of liberal Aits 

College of Science 
School of Architecture 

School of Education 
School of Nuislng 

School of Social Went 

Honors College 



Attend M.QAR— 

Maverick Orientation AdsMng 

a 


Once you're admitted, get 
eveiytMngdonelnlday for 
UTA enrollment! 
December 15.2000or 
Jammy 10.2001 


Apply Now... 
Classes begin 
January 16,2001 

UTA 

The University of Tex es 
at Arlington 

























Student volunteers, learns true meaning of holidays 


by Coretta Williams 
page editor 


Growing up, the holiday 
season was the climax of the 
whole year. November was 
always a favorite month to me 
because my birthday falls in 
this month. Each year, my 
grandmother, aunt, uncle, and 
cousins came to my house to 
enjoy Thanksgiving. My fam¬ 
ily always starts dinner with a 
traditional prayer. This year, 
the prayer circle was missing 
one person — me. 

I realized the holidays can 
be a depressing time for fami¬ 
lies, especially if they don’t 
have food on the table. I heard 
about volunteer services that 
provided hot meals for fami¬ 
lies on Thanksgiving Day but 
I never thought I would one 
day have to help serve them. 

When the youth ministry 
at my church decided to do 



volunteer work during Thanks¬ 
giving, I was willing and ready 
to participate. I thought the 
dinner was served before 
Thanksgiving, not on the day. 
I was wrong. 

There’s nothing 
wrong with serving 
other families on 
Thanksgiving, but I 
wanted to be at home 
with MY family. I 
thought about 
changing my mind, 
but I remembered 
my youth director’s 
words, “ God loves 
a cheerful giver.” 

I decided to par¬ 
ticipate in the program, think¬ 
ing “at least when I get fin¬ 
ished serving, I can go home to 
my family and still enjoy 
Thanksgiving. Some people 
don’t have a home or a family 
to enjoy.” 


Thanksgiving Day finally 
arrived. I remember thinking 
to myself that morning about 
the food and family I would 
enjoy when I came home. I 


started feeling happy inside, 
thinking I would make 
someone’s day. At the Com¬ 
munity Center so many people 
made it hard to find a parking 
space. Standing in line as I 
saw a couple walk by, I thought 


about how blessed I am. This 
was probably the only meal 
this couple would see today. 
They were smiling and seemed 
happy. 

Inside, the 
building was 
packed with vol¬ 
unteers helping 
the needy. 

It was such a 
great feeling. I 
helped serve for 
a while, but our 
youth ministry 
ended up enter¬ 
taining people 
with two songs 
while they ate. 
Since most of us had family at 
home, we left early. 

Volunteering on Thanks¬ 
giving was not a bad idea. I 
truly enjoyed myself. The 
people there seemed so happy 
and it brought joy to my heart. 


When I said to a woman, 
“Happy Thanksgiving and 
may God bless you,” her face 
lit up with a smile as she said, 
“Thank you.” I felt happy too. 
You never know how simple 
words can make a person’s 
day. 

This experience helped in¬ 
spire me to participate in other 
volunteer programs. I know 
now simple actions can make 
a difference for needy people 
in our community. Time and 
energy are our most valuable 
resources. If we put a little 
time and effort into every¬ 
thing we do, our blessings 
will come back 10 times 
greater. 

The holiday season is not 
designed to see how much 
comes to you, but to see how 
you can help others in need. 
It’s always better to give than 
to receive. 


Inexpensive, easy 


Kristi Flippin 
page editor 

As the holidays near 
many students start to 
worry about finding the 
perfect gifts for their 
friends and family, while 
working with a limited 
budget. 

Becoming even more 
popular this holiday sea¬ 
son is Internet shopping. 
Now all the people who 
hate crowded malls can 
buy their loved ones gifts 
while sitting in the com¬ 
fort of their own homes. 
Visit Etoys.com for little 
brothers or sisters or 


Amazon.com for 
adult relatives 
and friends. 

Instead of 
spending your 
hard earned in¬ 
come at Aber¬ 
crombie or Ex¬ 
press, try vintage 
stores for unique 
clothes that any¬ 
one would like to 
see under their 
Christmas tree. 

Another possi¬ 
bility in a wider, 
slightly cheaper 
genre of stores are 
outlet malls. The 


holiday gift ideas for anyone 



Tanger Outlet 
Mall at Terrell, 
less than a 45- 
minute drive west 
on 1-20, includes 
stores from the 
Gap to Victoria’s 
Secret. 

For those 
who are not too 
picky, you can 
find something 
cute from stores 
like Tuesday 
Morning or 
McFrugal’s: dis¬ 
count picture 
frames, candles 
and a variety of 


other home accents. 

For the hard to shop 
for dad or uncle, who al¬ 
ready has a monumental 
tie collection, try gift cer¬ 
tificates to restaurants like 
Chili’s or movie tickets. 
Guys like food and films. 

Mom can also enjoy 
certificates to Sun Spa or 
a tanning membership. 

Everyone could use a 
gift card to Target or Wal- 
Mart. 

Really pressed for time 
or money? Baked goods 
like cookies and cakes are 
easy to make and add a 
personal touch. 
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What does Christmas mean to you? 



“A wonder¬ 
ful time to 
celebrate the 
Lord’s birth¬ 
day.” 



“A time of 
peace and hap¬ 
piness to enjoy 
with friends 
and family.” 



“It’s a time to 
see family and 
friends.” 



“It’s a time to 
put aside 
everybody’s 
differences 
and celebrate.” 



“A time for 
togetherness 
with family 
and friends. 
It’s better to 
give than to 
receive.” 


Jerry Beasley 


Matthew Hubert 


Latisha Mosley 


Rachel Brown 


Aaron Briggs 


Student finds a meaning of the holidays 


by Julie Steck 
associate editor 

As a child, Christmas Day 
was the climax of the whole 
year. I didn’t sleep the whole 
month of December. I con¬ 
tinuously revised my list of 
presents until everything 
imaginable was included. It 
didn’t matter what anyone 
else got or the relatives that 
drove all the way from Maine 
to see me. All that mattered 
was that Julie got what she 
wanted, when she wanted it, 
and not when her parents fin¬ 
ished their third cup of cof¬ 
fee. 

At noon, when everything 
had been unwrapped, tried 
on and assembled, I was 
bored. All the anticipation 


of that one morning always 
ended in depression. It 
took many years until I 
realized the real mean¬ 
ing of Christmas. When 
I started working in high 
school, I bought presents 
for my parents and grancL. 


wed of six months, I wanted 
everything to be perfect. Mom 


parents. I remember 
wanting my mom to open 
all her presents first be 
cause I was more excited 
about how she would re¬ 
act to what I bought her 
than I was about what she 
bought me. Every year I 
bought more and more for 
other people and slowly be¬ 
gan to enjoy that as much as 
Santa Claus. 

Last Christmas had to be 
the best by far. Being a newly 



and I spent one Saturday pick¬ 
ing my own Christmas tree, 
lights and all kinds of decora¬ 
tions for my apartment to be 
fill with Christmas spirit. I 
would put on Christmas mu¬ 
sic and rearrange all our junk 
so the tree would fit. Every¬ 


thing had to look perfect — 
lights, ornaments, mistletoe, 
bows, streamers and stuffed 
animals. My husband 
thought I was nuts. The 
whole month of December 
I bought everything I 
thought my husband would 
ever want or need for the 
rest of his life. When I 
wrapped his presents, I put 
bells and rocks in the boxes 
so he wouldn’t guess his 
presents. That would spoil 
everything. 

On Christmas Day, I woke 
up first to make hot chocolate 
and put on music to get the 
house flowing with spirit. I 
don’t even remember what I 
got last year. But I’ll never 
forget what I got my husband 


and how his smile grew with 
every tear of paper. 

We'both spent time with 
our family, enjoyed the meals 
and found the true meaning 
of Christmas-family. For one 
month out of the year, I took 
the attention off myself and 
focused it towards someone 
else. Words can’t describe the 
gratification I received in 
doing that. 

This holiday season, I 
wish that everyone could take 
the spotlight off themselves 
for a few hours and l^ok at 
the need in someone else’s 
heart. It made my Christmas 
more than I ever remember 
Santa doing, plus I got some 
sleep. 


Feelings of depression common during holidays 


by Carrie Pena 
page editor 

It’s that time of year 
again. The time for carolers 
and silver bells, for cookies 
and fruit cake, for good will 
towards men and most of all 
for the mall have valet park¬ 
ing. Yes that’s right, it’s the 
holiday season. 

But, for some Christmas is 
the hardest time of the year. 

According to the National 
Mental Health Association, for 
many people, it is a time of 
self-evaluation, loneliness, re¬ 
flection on past failures and 
anxiety about the future. All 
of these can lead to holiday 
depression. 

“It seems like a lot of 


people who become de¬ 
pressed are those who are 
without family,” Voca¬ 
tional Nurse Instructor 
Judy Carr said. “They feel 
lonely and isolated.” 

Carr, whose husband 
died last June, is looking 
to her family for support. 

“Christmas is the most 
important holiday to our 
family. That’s what’s 
making it hard,” Carr 
said. “Luckily, I am for¬ 
tunate because I have 
family support.” 

Stress, fatigue, unrealis¬ 
tic expectations, over-com¬ 
mercialization, financial con¬ 
straints, and the inability to 
be with one’s family and 


friends may cause the holiday 
blues, according to NMHA. 
“With the stress of finals 


"It seems like a lot of people 
who become depressed are 
those who are without 
family" Vocational Nurse 
Instructor Judy Carr said. 
"They feel so lonely and 
isolated" 


and holiday shopping, I feel 
like I just need to take a week 
long nap,” Sophomore Coretta 
Williams said. “Although it’s 


my favorite time of year, it 
just feels like I’m running out 
of time.” 

Some symptoms of 
holiday depression are 
headaches, over-eating, 
difficulty sleeping and ex¬ 
cessive drinking. 

So, if this season you 
are feeling more like the 
Grinch than jolly ole Saint 
Nick , NMHA suggests a 
few things you can do to 
cope: 

— Keep expectations of 
the holiday season rea¬ 
sonable, leave the past in 
the past and look toward the 
future 

—Do something for some¬ 
one else. Try volunteering. 


-Enjoy activities that are 
free like window shopping or 
caroling. 

— Know that excessive 
drinking will increase feel¬ 
ings of depression. 

— Save time for yourself! 

“Carrying on with tradi¬ 
tions is helping me,” Carr 
said. “I decorated the house, 
put up the lights, and picked 
out an angel (something Jim 
and I always did together). I 
feel like he’s right here with 
me.” 

For more information on 
holiday depression, contactthe 
NMHA at www.nmha.org. of 
a local mental health center, 
such as ETMC Behavioral 
Health Center at 566-0088. 
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Los Reyes Magos bring gift south of the border 

_ * * On aftpmnnn of h 


by Ashley Tompkins 
editor-in-chief 

NoteveryonecelebratesChrist- 
mas on Dec. 25. 

“In Mexico, we celebrate 
Christmas on Jan. 6, known as El 
DiaDeLosReyesMagos,” sopho¬ 
more Abraham Licerio said. His 
family comes from Mexico. The 
celebration marks theday the Wise 
Menreachedthe 
manger in 
Bethlehem with 
their gifts. 

For 

Mexico, the 
Christmas cel¬ 
ebration begins 
shortly after the 
fiesta for Our 
Lady of the Guadalupe ends. The 
first of nine posadas, fiestas that 
represent Joseph’s and Mary’s ar¬ 
duous pilgrimage on their way to 
Bethlehem begin Dec. 16. These 
celebrations, which symbolize 
Mary’s nine months of pregnancy, 



MEXICO 


continue through Dec. 24. 

“The people of a neighbor¬ 
hood get together and form a pro¬ 
cession,” Licerio said. “Those in 
the front will carry figures of Jo¬ 
seph and Mary. The procession 
goes along the streets singing car¬ 
ols.” 

While figurines are used, 
sometimes acouple acts as Mary 
and Joseph. She rides a burro? A 
few neighbors 
carry a nativity 
scene. Before the 
actual procession, 
the community de¬ 
cides which and 
how many houses 
will not offer lodg¬ 
ing to Mary and Jo¬ 


seph. They also decide where 
the couple will finally find shel¬ 
ter, and break the pinata. 

“If the members accept, the 
figures of Mary and Joseph stay 
in their house for the night and 
the procession goes home for 


the night,” Licerio said. 

The following night, the pro¬ 
cession gathers again at the house 
where Mary and Joseph stayed 
the night. 

“After they get the figures, 
the procession goes to another 
house and asks for lodging,” 
Licerio said. “This celebration 
continues until Dec. 24 when 
they return to the location that 
the procession originated, which 
is usually a church or large 
house.” 

Once they return, a grand 
feast is held. 

“The people eat traditional 
food like tamales and pozole, a 
stew made of pork and hominy. 
They also eat bunelos, a dessert 
made of flour tortillas fried in oil 
and dusted with sugar and cin¬ 
namon,” he said. 

To go along with the feast, 
champarrado is served. 
Champarrado is athick, hot drink 
made of milk, flour and corn- 


meal or cornstarch. 

“The kids get to break pina- 
tas and they get candy during 
the celebration. Gifts are ex¬ 
changed on the 25th, but if it 
isn’t possible, they wait until 
Jan. 6,” Licerio said. 

The exchange of gifts on 
Dec. 25 is a somewhat new 
tradition of the last 50 years. 
Before, gifts were only ex¬ 
changed on Jan. 6, Dia de los 
Reyes Magos.(The day of the 
Wise Kings.) 

All Mexican children anx¬ 
iously wait for Jan. 5. This is 
when the Three Kings, los Reyes 
Magos, arrive with gifts for 
them. A few days before, the 
children write their letters ask¬ 
ing the kings for the toys they 
want to the most. 

“Their parents go down to 
the town’s plaza to send their 
letters attached to multi-colored 
balloons that float up, taking 
their dreams with them,” he said. 


On the afternoon of Jan. 6, 
family and friends gather to share 
the “Rosea de Reyes”, a tradi¬ 
tional wreath-shaped bread that 
is made only during the first 
days of January. 

The rosea is served with 
chocolate caliente and tamales. 
Hidden inside the rosea are sev¬ 
eral small figures of baby Jesus. 

“Each person cuts a slice of 
the rosea and whoever gets the 
baby figurine has to invite ev¬ 
eryone present to a new party on 
Feb. 2, Candelaria day,” Licerio 
said. 

On Feb., 2, the baby Jesus 
figurines are taken from the na¬ 
tivity scene to the church to be 
blessed. Practically all the mar¬ 
kets will restore, paint and dress 
these dolls for the occasion. The 
nativity scene is put away on this 
day until the next year when the 
new Christmas season begins. 
The seasons celebration ends that 
afternoon in a family get together. 


Dutch student compares Christmas tradition to United States 


by Hannah Buchanan 
page editor 

People in some nations cel¬ 
ebrate Christmas differently 
from our nation — the United 
States of America, while others 
follow traditions similiar to our 
own. 

Holland, a land known for 
wooden shoes, celebrates 
Christmas much as Americans 


do. 

Freshman Gerrie de Vries, 
who lives in Claridge Hall, ex¬ 
plained the similarites. 

“There’s nothing really dif¬ 
ferent. It’s about the same as 
here,” de Vries said. 

She gave examples. 

“We have both Christmas 
Eve and Christmas. We also have 
Christmas trees and everybody 



NETHERLANDS 


eats a lot,” de Vries said. 

American and Dutch cel¬ 
ebrations differ in present-giv¬ 
ing. 

“We have another holiday, 
on the fifth of December, when 
we buy each other presents. So, 
because of that other holiday, 
most people do not receive much 
presents during Christmas,” de 
Vries said. 


Like many American fami¬ 
lies, Dutch families also go to 
church activites or Mass during 
the Christmas holidays. 

“Most go to church on either 
Christmas Eve or Christmas 
Day,” de Vries said. 

de Vries will stay with a friend 
here in Texas during the holi¬ 
days, making this her first U.S. 
Christmas. 


Italian holiday focuses on food, family gatherings 


by Julie Steck 
associate editor 

On Christmas Eve, 
young Alessia Todde waits 
till the stroke of midnight to 
see what Santa brings down 
the chimney. Here, the fairy 
tale of a jolly, round, white- 
bearded man appearing at 
midnight on Christmas Eve 
with a sack full of gifts comes 
true. 

Christmas in Italy shares 
some of the same traditions 
as the United States, but al¬ 
lows children to participate 
more, Todde said. 

Celebrations begin about 


4 p.m. Christmas Eve when 
family members light the 
fireplace in preparation for 
that evening’s feast. The fire¬ 
place is a large open area 
where the hand-selected 
meat is slowly roasted like a 
shish kebab, rotating on an 
axis. 

“The food is all home¬ 
made and the meat is fresh 
from the shepherd,” Todde 
said. “There’s lamb and pork 
all on one stick that cooks 
for about four hours. 

The whole day is filled 
with cooking and family 


members catching up on 
other events. Groups of 50- 
60 people gather for dinner. 
Todde’s sisters and aunts 
prepare pastas, lasagna, 
breads and dessert cakes. 

Every house must have a 
tree and a prepese, a hand¬ 
made manger scene in some 
corner. Months before, fami¬ 
lies make paper statues of 
baby Jesus, the three Kings, 
sheep and the shepherds, as 
well as creative ideas for 
backgrounds. They create 
blue skies with wallpaper, 
and huge stars hang from the 


ceiling. Grass and rocks 
cover the floor and stretched 
out cotton balls make every- 
thing 
look cov¬ 
ered in 
snow. 

“The 
church 
would 
have com¬ 
petitions 
every year. 

The money raised would go 
to charity,” she said. 

At rmdnight, all the lights 
are turned off and one fam¬ 


ily member dresses up like 
Santa. He comes in the house 
and surprises all the kids with 
toys and presents. 

“Waiting for 
Santa was real ex¬ 
citing!” she said. 

During 
Christmas, people 
play bagpipes in 
the streets and ev¬ 
eryone stands out 
on the porch and 
listens to the music. Todde 
remembers the music filling 
the whole island and every¬ 
one joining. 



ITALY 
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Dinner tickets cost $16 

by Sheradon Staehlin 
staff writer 

The 20th Annual Madri¬ 
gal Dinner at 7 p.m. Dec 8-9 
will feature Concert Chorus, 

Chamber Singers and other 
students re-creating a Re¬ 
naissance Christmas feast. 

This event is “for the com¬ 
munity to escape real life and 
experience the yuletide atmo¬ 
sphere with music and 

Wind Symphony to play 
annual holiday concert 


feasting,’’Choral Music In¬ 
structor Andrew Skoog said. 

The two-hour dinner will 
include guitar and instrumen¬ 
tal brass ensembles and danc¬ 
ers as well as enthusiastic toasts 
to all aspects of health. 

Tickets cost $16 from 
Kristy Bennett in the Financial 
Services Office in White Ad¬ 
ministration Service Center un¬ 
til Dec. 5. 



by Hannah Buchanan 
page editor 

TJC and the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas at Tyler will 
present their annual Holi¬ 
day BandConcertat7:30 
p.m. tomorrow in 
Vaughn Auditorium on 
the UTT campus. 

Band Director 
Ronald Todd will con¬ 
duct the UTT/TJC Com- 
munity Wind Sym¬ 
phony. 

They will play such 
holiday music favorites 
as “Sleigh Ride” by Leroy 
Anderson, “Waltz of the Flow¬ 
ers” from the Nutcracker Suite, 
by Peter Tschaikovskyand 


“Greensleeves” by Alfred Reed, 
as well as other selections. 
Tickets cost $1 for students, 
faculty and chil¬ 
dren, $3 for se¬ 
nior citizens and 
$5 for general ad¬ 
mission. Tickets 
may be purchased 
at the TJC 
cashier’s office or 
at the UTT 
Cowan Center 
box office. A few 
tickets will be 
available at the 
door. 

“The public is invited to at¬ 
tend,” Todd said. 

For more information contact 
Todd at 510-2242. 


Salvation Army seeks 
supporters for Christmas 


by Melissa Raynor 
staff writer 

Amid the holiday season's 
tinsel and glitter people will 
wonder what they should buy 
for Christmas, what they will 
serve for Christmas dinner or 
where they will go. Others will 
celebrate in different ways. 

The local Salvation Army 
shelter will house many guests 
who have no place to call their 
own. Others may have a home 
but lack money for a holiday 
meal, or gifts for their chil¬ 
dren. 

Many groups provide 
ways an individual can help 
this holiday seem a little 


warmer and brighter for others. 
Local police and firemen seek 
contributions to their annual 
“Toys for Tots” drive and the 
Salvation Army sponsors “An¬ 
gel Trees” in the Student Center 
and Broadway Square Mall. 
Shelters and needy families will 
need warm blankets, heaters and 
even hot meals to help them 
survive the winter. 

Salvation Army needs 
people to help serve Christmas 
Dinner and to ring bells at the 
local stores. Hours vary and can 
fit individual schedules. To help 
please contact the Salvation 
Army at 592-4361. 


New Years's parties started in Babylon 


by Coretta Williams 
page editor 

Though the holiday season 
has just begun, the new year 
will bring one of the world’s 
oldest holidays. The earliest 
ancient nations celebrated the 
new year. Even though their 
celebrations came at different 
time of the year, the first day of 
each year has long been marked 
with elaborate ceremonies, 
according to indreg.com. 

The ancient Babylonians 
first observed this holiday 
about 4,000 years ago. Al¬ 
though they had no written cal¬ 
endar, they celebrated the new 
year on what is now March 23. 
Late March is actually a logi¬ 
cal choice for beginning a new 


year. This is the time of year 
when spring begins and crops 
are planted.The Babylonians 
celebrated the new year for 11 
days,each day differently. 

The Romans celebrated the 
first day of the new year by 
honoring Janus, the god of 
gates and doors and begin¬ 
nings and endings. January 
was named after this particular 
god who had two faces so he 
looked both ahead and back¬ 
ward. 

Ancient Iranians or Per¬ 
sians gave gifts of eggs to their 
friends. An egg hatches into a 
new life, so the custom meant 
the same thing as turning over 
a new leaf. 


In England, Druid priests 
celebrated the new year March ' 
10. giving mistletoe for I 
charms. 

Cleaning the chimney on i 
the first day of the new year,it 
was beleived, brought good 
luck. 

In the beginning, the Chris¬ 
tians remained opposed to cel¬ 
ebrating New Year’s because j 
celebrations had pagan origins. 
But in 487 A.D., the day be¬ 
came a holy day in the Chris- ! 
tian church. Parties were 
banned, but that gradually 
changed. Jan. 1 has been cel¬ 
ebrated as a holiday by West¬ 
ern nations for about the past 
400 years. 


African holiday celebrates history, culture 


by Coretta Williams 
page editor 

An African-American and 
Pan-African holiday which cel¬ 
ebrates family, community and 
culture, is Kwanzaa. The cel¬ 
ebration starts Dec. 26 
and ends Jan. 1, New 
Year’s Day. 

Kwanzaa originated 
from the first harvest cel¬ 
ebrations of Africa. The 
name was derived from 
the phrase “matunda ya 
kwanza” which means 
“firstfruits” in Swahili, a 
Pan-African language. 

Established in the 
United States in 1966 by 
Dr. Maulana Karenga, 
Kwanzaa reflects the 
concern for cultural 
groundedness in thought and 
practice, associated with unity 
and self-determination. Tyler has 
celebrated Kwanzaa about 10 
years. The Emmett Scott 
Cultrual and Educational Cen¬ 
ter has sponsored a week-long 
celebrati on for the past two years. 

“This year, we are planning 
a clebration that will include 
local talents, poetry readings and 
feasts where everyone will bring 
a covered dish,” Scott Center 
President Mary Hill said. 

Kwanzaa was created to help 
African-Americans to reaffirm 
and restore roots in their culture. 
Secondly, Kwanzaa was estab¬ 


lished as a way to reaffirm and 
reinforce bonds between Afri¬ 
can-Americans by gathering to 
strengthen community and iden¬ 
tity as to introduce and rein¬ 
force the Siven Principles or 


"This year, we are planning 
a celebration that will 
include local talents, poetry 
readings and feast where 
everyone can bring a covered 
dish," Mary Hill Scott 
Center President, said. 


Nguzo Saba. 

The seven principles are: 
Umoja (unity), Kujichagulia 
(Self-determination), Ujima 
(Collective work and responsi¬ 
bility), Ujamaa (Cooperative 
Economics), Kuumba (Creativ¬ 
ity) and Imani (Faith). 

Seven Kwanzaa symbols 
are: 

Mazao (the crops)- symbolic 
of African harvest celebrations 
and the rewards of productive 
and collective labor. 

Mkeka (the mat)- symbolic of 
traditions, history and foundations 

Kinara (the candle holder- 
symbolic of African roots. 

Muhindi (the com)- sym¬ 


bolic of the children and their 
future. 

Mishumaa Saba (seven 
candles)- Symbolic of the 
Nguzo Saba. The Seven Prin¬ 
ciples provide a minimum set 
of values by which Afri¬ 
can people are urged to 
live. 

Kikombe cha Umoja 
(the unity crop)- Sym¬ 
bolic of the foundational 
principle and practive of 
unity which makes all else 
possible. 

Zawadi (the gifts)- 
Represents parents' labor 
and love and commit¬ 
ments children make and 
keep. 

“I think the Seven 
Principles that are represented 
are important not only for the 
holiday season, but for the 
whole year. If we live by the 
principles, the world will be a 
better place,”Hill said. 

Gifts are given during 
Kwanzaa mainly to children, 
but must always include a book 
and a heritage symbol. The 
book represents the African 
value and tradition of learning 
stressed since ancient Egypt. 
The heritage symbol reaffirms 
and reinforces the African 
committment to tradition and 
history, she said. 


■■■■ 
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Seniors College serves those who love to learn 


by Ashley Tompkins 
editor-in-chief 

Casey Fisher patiently 
stands at a classroom door in 
Jenkins Hall. At first glance 
some may think that she is an 
instructor, but she is here for 
her China Study class. 

Fisher is one of 100 senior 
citizens, 50 years or older, who 
have enrolled in Seniors Col¬ 
lege. 

“I enrolled because the 
class look very interesting and 
I didn’t know much about 
China,” Fisher said. “It seems 
to me that American students 
learn more about America and 
European countries, but not 
Asian countries. This is my 
third class to take.” 

Last session, Fisher took 
conversational Spanish and 
met some interesting people 
in her classes. 

“I have neighbors and 
friends from church who at¬ 
tend Seniors College,” Fisher 
said. “I think that it is a great 
thing that we are able to learn 
even at an older age.” 


Fisher, is a re¬ 
tired English 
teacher, also took a 
computer class. 

“I think that the 
computer classes 
are great for those 
that are my age be¬ 
cause many of them 
don’t know any¬ 
thing about comput¬ 
ers. This gives them 
a chance to get 
hands-on experi¬ 
ence,” she said. “It’s 
marvelous.” 

While the col¬ 
lege is aimed at se¬ 
niors, it has no age 
barrier. 

“I was really 
worried when I 
called because I am 
not a senior citizen, 
but I was interested in the wa- 
tercolor class, and it fit per¬ 
fectly in my schedule,” Diane 
Smith of Bullard, said. “They 
let me enroll even though I 
wasn’t 50 years or older.” 



Seniors College dates 
back to 1997 when TJC estab¬ 
lished the program. 

“I think that it is TJC’s 
overall mission to offer classes 



• Surf the web ... 


Get a good job in East Texas! 

Jg[i 

Visit one of Tyler’s busiest web sites ... 


www.remedy-tyler.com 


Remedy. 


intelligent staffing 

No fees. Really open jobs. Great companies. 


to all ages,” Pro¬ 
gram Coordinator 
Ken Ruether said. 
“The college is 
very successful, 
but we knew that a 
change needed to 
be made if we were 
going to meet the 
challenges of a 
growing adult 
population.” 

College intro¬ 
duced the concept 
tailored exclu¬ 
sively to fulfill 
lifelong needs and 
desires for learn¬ 
ing. “Getting On 
With Your Life” 
is more than just a 
slogan. It is now a 
reality for the se¬ 
nior students,” 
Ruether said. 

Classes are three-week ses¬ 
sions, two in fall and two in 
spring. 

“Courses are offered twice a 
week for, usually, a two-hour 
period,” Ruether said. 

Students enroll in one or two 
courses. Those in one course 
attend class two days each week. 
For two courses they go, four 


days a week, Monday through 
Thursday, Ruether said. 

No evening classes and 
when possible, classes meet 
on the main TJC campus, he 
said. “ Instructors selected from 
TJC faculty are the most 
highly qualified and motivated 
instructors that can be re¬ 
cruited.” 

Sometimes community 
may teach and more of those 
may be recruited, Ruether said. 

Classes this fall ranged 
from China Study and water- 
color to computer courses. 

“I kept some classes from 
the last session because they 
were very popular,” Ruether 
said. “We like to be able to mix 
up the classes and want to in¬ 
clude classes that will stimu¬ 
late them intellectually and also 
health wise.” 

Students pay $35 per class, 
less than $3 per class hour, 
Ruether said. 

“A more productive, re¬ 
warding life can be enhanced 
by learning, whetherit is from 
a formal or casual setting,” 
Ruether said. “Our program is 
casual at its best. The campus 
is beautiful and quiet, espe¬ 
cially in the afternoons.” 


Hopson wins Miss Deaf Tyler 


Farmers 's Insurance 

Job Category: Sales 
Job Title: Financial Agent 

Description: The Farmers Insurance Group of Companies is offering exceptional 
Multi-Line Agency start-up opportunities in Tyler-East TX and surrounding counties. 
Our success proven Agency development program offers superior training in Agency 
management, personal lines auto and property insurance, commercial property and 
casualty insurance, and life and financial services products. 

, We will pay accepted candidates as you learn. Qualified candidates will be 
provided with a guaranteed monthly income for the first two years as you begin your 
business. We require candidates with college degree, job stability, and financial 
stability. Please contact us at (903) 939-3113 or fax your resume to (903) 939-0470. 


by Stacie Drinning 
staff writer 


The Miss Deaf Tyler pag¬ 
eant was a huge success, not 
only for Freshman Amanda 
Hopson, 18, the winner, but 
for the entire deaf community 
in east Texas. 

With more than 100 people 
on hand to watch the compe¬ 
tition, Tina Dillman, director 
and overseer, considers this 
event had an “excellent turn¬ 
out.” 

“It was my first pageant. . 

. I was nervous... [but it was] 
fun,” Hopson said. 

But fun was not the purpose 
of this pageant. With the 
“main streaming” of the hear¬ 
ing impaired such a relatively 


new concept, the pageant's 
true purpose is to educate and 
create role models for the deaf 
community. 

Her new title brings new 
responsibilities for Hopson. 
She must prepare for the up¬ 
coming State Pageant 
Sept. 15, 2001. At the same 
time, she must accept her new 
standing and become a new 
role model for the hundreds 
of deaf East Texas men, 
women, and children. 

Hearing people often won¬ 
der what they can do to make 
a deaf person's life easier. 
Both Hopson and Kathy 
Walter, of the Texas Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf Director, an¬ 
swered, 

“Learn A.S.L. [American 
Sign Language].” 
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NEW & USED COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 

.com 

"Get Set For A Year 


^ your game card lod&N • 


Books 

No matter where you 
bought them, 

we’ll buy them back. 


*current market value applies. 


TYLER 

JUNIOR COLLEGE s 

BOOKSTORE 


Rog ers Student Center 


The Official TJC Bookstore 


Order now for 
next term! 


^follott 

NEW & USED COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 
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Phi Theta Kappa inducts 135 members, celebrates 70 years 

hi/ li ilia QtarU ** 


by Julie Steck 
associate editor 

Phi Theta Kappa inducted 
138 new members to the Alpha 
Omicron chapter Nov. 10. This 
event celebrated 70 years of their 
charter, making them one of the 
oldest chapters in the state. 

“This year is real special for 
us,” SponsorCathryn Cates said. 
“We accomplished the chal¬ 
lenge set before us.” 

PTK international officers 
challenged chapters to increase 
inductions by 20 percent as part 
of the Journey 2000 Plan. With 
hard work they not only met 
that challenge, but also inducted 
one new person to keep their 
qualifications. 

“We had to increase by one 
person this fall to continue in 
Journey 2000, which makes our 
grand total over 341 students,” 
Cates said. 

The Alpha Omicron chap¬ 
ter is the largest among 81 
chapters in Texas. Last spring 
Matt Cates won election as re¬ 
gional president. 

PTK offers $38 million in 
scholarships to more than 500 
senior institutions. To qualify, 
students must make a 3.5 GPA 
and maintain a 3.2 at most 
schools. 

Cates challenges all new 
members to be active in chapter 
events. These include: a read¬ 


ing fair for elementary students, 
helping with Girl and Cub 
Scouts, care for the elderly in 
nursing homes, finals feast and 
America’s Promise. Visit their 
website at www.ptk.tyler. 
cc.tx.us for more information. 

Inductees include: Yulonda 
Abraham, Emily Ackerson, Teresa 
Aguilar, Aimee Akagi, Zabrina 
Allemang, Cynthia Allen, Jennifer 
Amos, Mitzi Arellano, Will 
Baskerville, Marcia Bearden, Bar¬ 
bara Bell, Jessica Bishop, Natasha 
Bitner, Fara Black and Terri Bolton. 

Others are: Stephen Boothe, 
Alissa Borcherding, Michael Bowen, 
Eric Bowen, Michelle Boykin, Sarah 
Bright, Eric Brown, Brenda Brungot, 
Vickie Burkham, Elma Cairns, Doni 
Carder, Stephen Cates, Polly Chris¬ 
topher, Daniela Ciubuc and Christie 
Cofer. 

Others are: Cherli Collins, 
Jacquelyn Crawford, David Crouzet, 
Daniel Culpepper, Holly Denby, 
Chamekia Derrick, Jared Duncum, 
Shawna Eiland, Leah Eubank, Omar 
Fabian, David Gersch, Meredith Get¬ 
ting, Breanna Grady, Teressa Green 
and Thomas Hamby 

Others are: Catherine Harris, 
Alisha Hart, Daniel Hegg, Ashley 
Hembree, Jonathan Hoedebeck, 
Mary Holland, Daniel Hommel, 
Rachel Hoy, JoshuaHubbard, Kristin 
Hudgins, Erica Ingram, Miny Jack- 
son, Destiny James, Brandi Kapka, 
Rica Kellam andTeresa Kemmerling. 

Others are: Karen Kerr, Keith 
Kirbow, Tobie LaBauve, Ashlee 


College Books 

Your Off Campus Store... 
For Your On Campus Needs 
Across From TJC 


* Sale * 

Show your School Spirit 
15% Off All TJC Collegiate Wear and Caps 

We have shirts and bumper stickers for: 
Football Apache Belles 
Basketball Apache Cheerleaders 
Apache Ladies Apache Band 
Baseball Apache Punch 
Golf Soccer 
Tennis Volleyball 

1232 E. 5th Street 
Tyler, Tx 75701 
592-4112 
Sale Ends Dec. 20 


Langford, Thurman Lee, Amanda 
Lowe, April Luscombe, Gabriel 
Maldonado,Theresa Mallory- 
Elwood, Wesley Martin, Jimmi 
Mathis, Leigh May, Danielle 
McCollum, Cassie McLeod and 
Chris Mercer. 

Others are: Brandon Mitcham, 
Gary Moers, Chad Montandon, 
Holli Jo Moore, Carolyn Mosley, 
Amanda Murphey, Robert Nafe, 
Misty Neal, Benice Newman, 
Ronald Newman, Lezlee O'Kelly, 
Jill O'quinn, Nikki Owne, Marhsa 
Oxford and Susan Payne. 

Others are: Joyce Ponder, 
Shaune' Prescott, Bethany Ray, 
Melody Ray, Julie Rhame, Terry 
Rhame, Sarah Rice, Madolyn 
Richardson, Susuan Scallon, Jan 
Schairer, Brandy Scheller, Cynthia 
Schultz, Timothy Schultz, 
Lawrence Scott and Brandon Sides. 

Others are: Jed Sitar, Eric Smith, 


Katherine Smith, Tina Smith, Jelaine 
Smith, Tarcye Spivey, Michele Squire, 
Julie Steck, JoAnna Swanin,Keri Swope, 
Micah Tarry, William Triggs, Logan 
Tudor, Alice Loress Van Cleave and 
Claire Vidal. 

Others are: Misty Wascaser, Will¬ 
iam Ward, Jessica Warner and Melissa 


Washburn, Cindy Weaver, Luaren 
Weaver, Holly Wheeler, Tamara 
Williams, Hal Williams, Shannon 
Williamson, Kathryn Wilson, Rusty 
Winn, Jennifer Woodring, Arleen 
Wright, Jessica Youngman and Tho¬ 
mas Zick. 


2001 Touchstone deadline Feb. 28 


by Jennifer Murray 
advertising manager 

Deadline for the 2001 
TJC Touchstone is Feb. 28, 
2001. 

Touchstone is the stu¬ 
dent literary magazine. Stu¬ 
dents and all TJC employ¬ 
ees can submit art, essays, 
poetry, photography and 
short fiction. This could be 


someone's first chance to 
be published. 

Entries may be turned 
in to the Liberal and Fine 
Arts office in Jenkins 155. 
Information and guide¬ 
lines may be found there 
as well. 

The 2000 TJC Touch¬ 
stone arrive soon at News 
boxes around campus. 


up to 

Saving for tuition? 

$9.00/hour 

Find Part-time work 

after 30 days 

year-around 


FedEx Ground, formerly R.P.S., is a small 
package delivery company that employs 
package handlers to load/unload package vans 
and semi- trailers. If you are 18 years of age and 
not afraid of hard work, we have 3-5 hour shifts 
available. Shifts are Monday - Friday. $7.50/$8 
hour for the a.m. shift and $7.50/hour for the 
p.m. shift plus 50 cents per hour toward tuition 
after 30 days. Respond in person. Quality Assur¬ 
ance and Clerical positions are also available. 



Ground 


5409 FM 2767 Rd. 
Tyler, TX 75708 
EO/AAE 
592-0220 
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5 Apaches named All-Americans 


by Clay Bransom 
staff writer 

Olan Coleman was 
named an All-American re¬ 
turn specialist. He is one 
of five Apache Football 
players named All-Con¬ 
ference. 

Running back and re¬ 


turn specialist Coleman 
was selected to the All- 
Conference team at both 
positions. A pair of 99-yard 
kickoff returns for touch¬ 
downs this year earned him 
All-American honors. 

All-Conference players 


are: Offensive Lineman 
Roger Molina, Defensive 
End Anthony Collier, who 
led the conference in quar¬ 
terback sacks. Linebacker 
Jeremy Loyd, who led the 
team in interceptions and 
Cornerback Charles Davis. 


Apaches, Ladies continue win streak 



by Clay Bransom 
staff writer 

The Apache’s basketball 
team beat Harper College 96-63, 
but fell to Hill College and 
Hutchinson College in the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Tourna¬ 
ment. 

Despite their 4-5 record and 
their 0-1 conference record, Head 
Coach Chris Crutchfield said his 
team is better than their record 
shows. 

“We haven’t played our best 
yet,” Coach Crutchfield said, 
“We need to start peaking around 
January and February in our con¬ 
ference games. We are trying to 
get prepared so our guys can get 
the rewards at the end.” 

The men played San Jacinto 


at Wagstaff Gym Dec. 2 and 
will meet Navarro College in 
Corsicana. 

The Apache Ladies white¬ 
washed Frank Phillips College 
72-32 before falling to Indepen¬ 


dence in the In- 
dependence 
(Kansas) Thanks¬ 
giving Tourna¬ 
ment. 

“We are con¬ 
tending to fight,” 
Head Coach 
TrienaTillissaid. 
“We have been 
up and down all 
season and 
haven’tbeen con¬ 
sistent, but we 
have our three 
toughest opponents to play 
next.” 

They will meet Lon Morris 
College 6 p.m. Tuesday and 
Jacksonville College Saturday, 
both in Jacksonville. 


Monday, Dec. 4, 2000 


Men's Basketball Schedule 


Dec. 6 

Apache Men's Basketba! 
vs. Navarro College 
Corsicana, 7:30 p.m.l 

Dec. 9 

Apache Men's Basketball 
vs. Jacksonville College 
Wagstaff Gym, 7:30 p.m. 

Jan. 6 

Apache Men's Basketbaill 
vs. Baytown Lee 
Houston, 7:30p.m 

Jan. 10 

Apache Men's Basketbaill 
vs. Panola College 
Wagstaff Gym,7:30 p.m. 

Jan. 13 

Apache Men's Basketball 
vs. Navarro College 
Wagstaff Gym, 7:30 p.m. 


Jan.17 

Apache Men's Basketball 
vs. Harris Junior College 
Wagstaff Gym, 7:30 p.m. 

Jan.20 

Apache Men's Basketball 
vs. Lon Morris College 
Jacksonville, 8 p.m. 

Jan. 24 

Apache Men's Basketball 
vs. Angelina College 
Lufkin, 8 p.m. 

Jan. 27 

Apache Men's Basketball 
vs. Baytown Lee College 
Wagstaff Gym, 8 p.m. j 


Bearcats drop Apaches 


by Nicole Zufelt 
staff writer 

The Lon Morris Bearcats de¬ 
feated the Apaches, 101-91, in 
an exditing, high impact game 
Nov. 21. 

The Bearcats were led by 
sophomore Rahim Johnson of 
Queens, N.Y., who scored 32 
points. Freshman Luke Mac Kay 
of Australia tossed in 31. De¬ 
spite a Bearcats’ 21 -point-lead, 


the Apaches battled their way j 
back to within four points three 
times during the second half, j 

Freshman Chris Booker of j 
Fort Worth led the Apaches with 
15 rebounds, two blocks and 11 
points. Tarlys McDaniel and 
David Wilkerson each had 13 
points. 

The loss dropped the I 
Apaches to 3-3 for the season.! 


$2,000 PHI tHETA KAPPA 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR SPRINC 2001 


ELIGIBILITY: 

• 45 Transferable Hours 
• 3.25 Minimum Transfer GPA 
• Must Enroll For Spring 2001 Semester 
• Must Enroll for Minimum 15 Hours/Semester 
• Phi Theta Kappa Membership 

deadline: 

December 1,2000 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Call Toll-Free 1-888-868-2682 

or Email 

Suzanne_Woodley@tamu-commerce.edu (Director, Community College Relations) 

BeckLBIackwell@tamu-commerce.edu (Scholarship Coordinator) 
www.tamu-commerce.edu 

TEXAS A&M 1 


UNIVBRSITY 


COMMERCE J 

THE TRANSFER SCHOOL OF CHOICE 

PTK scholarships are $1,000/ year, renewable for 2 years. Also available are Residential Housing Scholarships at $1.000/ 
year, renewable for 2 years; competitive financial aid packets for eligible students as well as departmental scholarships. 



Apache Ladies upset Bearcats 

by Nicole Zufelt 
staff writer 

The No. 6 Apaches Ladies defeated the Lady Bearcats of 
Lon Morris College 79-61, Tuesday. Their 12th. win improved 
their record to 6-0. 

Freshman Chinyere James from Columbus, Ohio, led the 
Apache Ladies with 16 points, eight rebounds and two blocks. 
Sophomore forward Sholanda Pipkin added 11 points and sopho¬ 
more post Aiysha Smith scored 10 points and nine rebounds. 

Freshman Autum Bellfield led the Lady Bearcats with 17 
points. Although this is the first year for Lady Bearcats 
basketball, it was not the blowout many predicted. 


TJC News Classified Ads 

510-2299 


TJC News welcomes classified ads sold for 15 
words for $3. Ads welcome include cars, rooms and 
job applications. 

Sell it Here! 15 words for $3 































